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author, but before the play was produced it was so mate-
rially changed from the form in which he had delivered
it, that he would have been the first to relinquish claim
to it.   What happened was this.    Mansfield's interest in
"The Scarlet Letter" attached as firmly to Hawthorne's
noble language   as   to   the   character   and   story,   and
he determined to have all of Hawthorne possible.    Send-
ing for two copies of the book, he ripped them to pieces,
and   following   the  general  structure  of Mr. Hatton's
scenario, which was itself faithful to the novel and gave
the only and inevitable sequence of the scenes, he made a
play of Hawthorne's own text, cutting away superfluous
diction to accelerate the action and increase the dramatic
vitality of the speeches.    This is the play as it was pro-
duced.    If it was any one's it was Nathaniel Hawthorne's.
But though Mansfield did as well as could be done with
the gray, cold, sad story, he did not succeed in making a
strong play.    But he framed an opportunity for a finer
display of his art than any new role had given him since
"Beau Brummell."

"The Scarlet Letter," as interpreted by Mansfield,
denoted the axiom that a sin concealed sears its own
severest punishment in the soul, and a crime revealed is
in a measure expiated. The interest in Hester was thus
at once put to one side except as she is the complement
of Dimmesdale's in his suffering. For, with her sin pro-
claimed by the scarlet letter, her repentance is unclogged
by hypocrisy. The mockery of Dimmesdale's preachments,
the living lie of his silence in the presence of the woman
branded for the sin he shared, became forces, in the
heart of a man of such depths and sensitiveness as Mans-
field gave him, which rocked his soul asunder. Again
and anew he transported the spectator with his expressionester Prynne.....Miss Beatrice Cameron. always
